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- Thecall of the wild 


The image of men turning into 
ravening wolves is one that has 
haunted men’s minds for 
centuries. The terrifying legend 

of the werewolf is one of the most 
widespread in the world — but, 
asks IAN WOODWARD, is there more 
to it than superstition? 


TOWARDS THE MIDDLE of the 19th century, 
on a picturesque hill near the Vistula, a river 


in Poland that flows past Cracow and- 


Warsaw, a large gathering of young people 
were celebrating, with music, singing and 
dancing, the completion of the harvest. 


There was food and drink in abundance, and. 


everyone indulged themselves freely. 

And then, while the merry-making was in 
full swing, a terrible, blood-curdling cry 
echoed across the valley. Abandoning their 
dancing, the young men and women ran in 
the direction from which the cry had come 
and discovered, to their horror, that an 
enormous wolf had seized one of the village’s 
prettiest girls, recently engaged to be mar- 
ried, and was dragging her away. Her fiancé 
was nowhere to be seen. 

The most courageous of the men went in 
pursuit of the wolf and eventually confronted 
it. But the furious monster, its mouth foam- 
ing with a fiendish rage, dropped its human 
prey on the ground and stood over it ready to 
fight. Some of the villagers ran home to fetch 
guns and axes; but the wolf, seeing the fear of 
those who remained, again seized the girl and 
vanished into the nearby forest. 

Many years elapsed; and then, at another 
harvest feast, on the same hill, an old man 
approached the revellers. ‘They invited him 
to join in the celebrations, but the old man, 
gloomy and reserved, chose to sit down to 
drink in silence. A countryman of roughly 
the same age then joined him and, after 
looking at him closely for a moment or two, 
asked with some emotion: ‘Is it you, John?’ 

The old man nodded, and instantly the 
countryman recognised the stranger as his 
elder brother, who had disappeared many 
years before. ‘The merry-makers quickly 
gathered round the old visitor and listened to 
his strange tale. He told them how, having 
been changed into a wolf by a sorcerer, he 
had carried his fiancée away from that same 
hill during a harvest festival and had lived 
with her in the nearby forest for a year, after 
which she died. 

‘From that moment on,’ he continued, 
‘savage and furious, I attacked every man, 
woman and child, and destroyed every 
animal, I came across. My trail of bloodshed 
I cannot even now completely wipe away.’ 

At this point he showed them his hands, 


The lonely figure of a wolf, 
giving its blood-curdling 
howl. Although stories of 
men taking on the forms of 
other beasts — werebears, 
werehyenas — exist, werewolf 
tales are by far the 
commonest in Europe, 
probably because the wolf 
was one of the most vicious 
and powerful animals known 
to Man 


which were covered with bloodstains. 

‘It is some four years since, having once 
again changed back to human shape, I have 
wandered from place to place. I wanted to see 
you all once more — to see the cottage and 
village where I was born and grew up to be a 


man. After that... well, I shall become a 
wolf again.’ 

No sooner had he uttered these words 
than he changed into a wolf. He rushed past 
the astonished onlookers and disappeared 
into the forest. He was never seen again. 

The fairy-tale aspects of this story make it 
very difficult to take seriously. Could too 
much drink have enhanced the already col- 
ourful imagination of the peasant folk? Could 
detail have been built upon detail with each 
new telling until it reached its present fanci- 
ful form? It is a strong possibility ... and 
yet, like so many werewolf horror stories of 
its type, it is reported by many mythologists 
and historians, folklorists and psychologists 
as pure fact — James Stallybrass, for instance, 
in Teutonic mythology (1883), John Fiske in 
Myths and myth-makers (1892) and Walter E. 
Kelly in Curiosities of Indo-European tradi- 
tion and folk-lore (1863). ‘The profoundest 
problem for the serious student is simply that 
of trying to separate fact from balderdash; 
the introductory tale is atypical case in point. 

The origin of the werewolf superstition — 
the belief that a human being is capable of 


Werewolves 


assuming an animal’s form, most frequently 
that of a wolf — has never been satisfactorily 
explained. 

Herodotus, the Greek historian who lived 
in the fifth century BC, says that the Greeks 
and the Scythians who settled on the shores 
of the Black Sea regarded the _ native 
Neurians as wizards; they believed that these 
extraordinary magicians were transformed 
into wolves for a few days of every year. He 
speaks of a race of men who could change 
themselves at will into the shape of wolves 
and, when they desired, just as easily resume 
their original form. 


Craving for human flesh 
Inthose early days, centuries before the birth 
of Christ, the demon werewolf was looked 
upon as a human being possessed of an 
unnatural craving for human flesh who, by 
magical arts, had found a way to change at 
will into the form of a ravening wolf in order 
more readily to gratify this horrible appetite. 
Once transformed, the ancient sages be- 
lieved, the werewolf possessed the strength 
and cunning of the savage wolf-beast, though 
retaining his human voice and his human 
eyes — by which alone he could be recognised. 
The transformation of men into wolves is 


known in Roman literature only as a work of 


magic. Virgil, writing in the first century BC, 
is the first Latin author to mention the 
superstition. He is followed by Propertius, 
Servius and Petronius, the last of whom, 
director of entertainment at Nero’s court 


from AD 54 to 68, tells a fine werewolf 


yarn in his satirical picaresque romance, the 
Satyricon. 

Some of the Greek and Roman traditions 
represent the transformation of man into 
wolf as a punishment for sacrificing a human 
victim toa god. Onsuch occasions, says Pliny 
(c.61-—c. 113), the victim was taken to the edge 
of a lake and, having swum to the far shore, 
changed into a wolf. In this condition he 
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Above: Assyrian mummers 
dressed in lion skins, in a 
relief from the eighth century 
Bc. Dressing up in animal 
skins — for ritual purposes, as 
here, or for camouflage 

may have given rise to the 
werewolf legend 


Right: a werewolf devouring 
a man, from a medieval 

bestiary. By the Middle Ages 
in Europe, werewolves were 
generally believed to be real 
-as records of executions of 
supposed werewolves attest 


Below: little Red Riding 
Hood and the wolf, in an 
illustration by Doré. Elements 
of the werewolf legend have 
passed into this fairy story; 
but curiously, Red Riding 
Hood does not draw the 
obvious conclusion — that her 
grandmother is a werewolf 


roamed the countryside with fellow were- 
wolves for a period of nine years. If, during 
this time, he abstained from eating human 
flesh, he resumed his original form, which, 
however, had not been exempt from the 
ravages of increased age. 

Another mythological instance of were- 
wolfic shape-changing as a punishment for 
sin is recorded by Ovid (43 BC-AD 18) in 
his narrative poem Metamorphoses. In it 
Ovid recounts legends involving miraculous 
transformations of shape from the Creation 
to the time of Julius Caesar. ‘The Roman poet 
tells how Lycaon, mythical King of Arcadia, 
presumed to test the omniscience of Jupiter 
by placing before him a dish of human flesh — 
for which crime he was immediately trans- 
formed into a wolf, to become for ever more a 
source of terror to his pastoral subjects. And 
even after Lycaon’s time, according to a 
tradition recorded by Plato around the 


fourth century BC and by Pausanias in the 
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second century AD, similar transformations 
continued to occur on the same spot. . 
The methods used by werewolves to effect 
their transformations differed widely. Some- 
times the change was spontaneous and un- 
controllable; sometimes, as in the transform- 
ations described in the Norse and Icelandic 
sagas, it was achieved simply by assuming 
the skin of a real wolf; but in many cases all 
that was needed was the use of a charm that, 
while involving no actual change in the 
human body, caused all onlookers to imagine 
that they really saw a wolf. Some of the 
transformed men claimed they could regain 
human form only by means of certain medi- 
cines or herbs such as aconite or hemlock, or 
by rubbing ointments on their bodies as did 
Scandinavian and central European were- 
wolves from the 15th century onwards. 


Witches and werewolves 


So genuine was the belief in the werewolf 


transformation that, in the 1s§th and 16th 
centuries, werewolves throughout Europe 
were regarded in the same light as witches 
and wizards, and anyone suspected of being a 
werewolf was burnt or hanged with the 
utmost cruelty, especially in France and 
Germany. As Elton B. McNeil explains in 
The psychoses (1970), commenting on this era 
of flagellantism (self-injury), tarantism (dan- 
cing mania), mass hysteria, hypochondriacal 
delusion, projection or hallucination, and 
werewolfism: 
Attitudes reflected a psychology in- 
fluenced by the belief that ‘whom the 
gods will destroy, they first make mad.’ 
Madness, as an expression of the will of 
God, became epidemic. Its cure be- 
came a religious ritual designed to use 
the psychotic as a target for religious 
persecution and as a means of reaffirm- 
ing the worth of the blessed, innocent, 
and pure. Blessed were those who ex- 
posed persons who had sold their souls 
to the Devil. The classic ‘hunt of the 
witches’ was a side product in the 
search for salvation. 
The hunt for werewolves was a manifestation 
of much the same sort of religious feeling; 
witch trials and werewolf trials are clearly 
interrelated. It is in witch-crazed France that 
the most numerous instances of werewolves 
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Below: the werewolf devours 
his victim, in a modern 
illustration from the South 
African magazine Die 
Brandwag. Typically, this 
Hollywood-inspired version 
does not look remotely like a 
real wolf 


Bottom: an 18th-century 
werewolf transformation. It 
was believed that, if the 
werewolf's clothes were 
hidden, he would be unable 
to resume human form 


Werewolves 


are to be found. In one period of little over 
100 years — between 1520 and 1630 — France 
could record a staggering 30,000 cases of 
werewolfism — a fact documented in the 
proceedings of werewolf trials that are pre- 
served in the public records. 

In 1573 at Dole, near Dijon in central 
France, a werewolf named Gilles Garnier 
was accused of devastating the countryside 
and devouring little children and, after con- 
fessing the crimes, was burnt at the stake. 

Some years later, in 1598, in a wild and 
desolate area near Caude, some French 
countrymen stumbled across the horribly 
mutilated, blood-spattered body of a I5- 
year-old boy. A pair of wolves, which had 
been devouring the corpse, ran off into a 
nearby thicket as the men approached. ‘They 
gave chase — and almost immediately they 
found a half-naked man crouching in the 
bushes, sporting long hair and an unkempt 
beard and long, dirty claw-like nails, which 
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were clotted with fresh blood and the shreds 
of human flesh. 

‘The man, Jacques Rollet, was a pathetic, 
half-witted specimen under the curse of a 
cannibal appetite. He was in the process of 
tearing to pieces the corpse of the boy when 
disturbed by the countrymen. Whether or 
not there were any wolves in the case, except 
what the excited imaginations of the men 
may have conjured up, it is impossible to 
determine. But it is certain that Rollet sup- 
posed himself to be a wolf, and killed and ate 
several people under the influence of the 
delusion. He was sentenced to death, but the 
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Werewolves 


law courts of Paris reversed the sentence and 
charitably shut him up in a madhouse — an 
institution where most suspected were- 
wolves should have lived out their days 
rather than being executed. 

Another significant werewolf case occur- 
red in the early 17th century. Jean Grenier 
was a boy of 13, partially idiotic and of 
strongly marked canine physiognomy — his 
jaws stuck forward, and his canine teeth 
showed under his upper lip. He believed 
himself to be a werewolf. One evening, 
meeting some young girls, he terrified them 
by telling them that as soon as the Sun had set 
he would turn into a wolf and eat them for 
supper. 

A few days later one little girl, having gone 
out at nightfall to tend to the sheep, was 
attacked by some creature that in her terror 
she mistook for a wolf, but that afterwards 
proved to be none other than Jean Grenier. 
She beat him off with her sheep-staff, and 
fled home. 

When brought before the law courts of 
Bordeaux, he confessed that two years pre- 
viously he had met the Devil one night in the 
woods and had signed a compact with him 
and received from him a wolfskin. Since then 
he had roamed about as a wolf after dark, 
resuming his human shape by daylight. He 
had killed and eaten several children whom 
he had found alone in the fields, and once he 
had entered a house while the family were 
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Lycaon, mythical King of the 
country of Arcadia, who 
dared to test the wisdom of 
Jupiter by seeing whether he 
would recognise a plate of 
meat placed before him 

as human flesh. Jupiter did — 
and punished Lycaon by 
turning him into a wolf. In 
this 16th-century engraving, 
Lycaon is about to attempt 
to murder the sleeping 
Jupiter 


out and taken a baby from its cradle. 

A careful investigation by the court 
proved that these statements were true, cer- 
tainly as far as the cannibalism was con- 
cerned. There is no doubt that the missing 
children were eaten by Jean Grenier, and 
there is no doubt that the half-witted boy was 
firmly convinced that he was a wolf. 

In more recent times, the werewolf 
phenomenon has retreated into the realms of 
a more subjective reality, but has done so 
without losing any of its grim horror. Three 
werewolves were said to haunt the forested 
Ardennes area of Belgium just before the 
First World War, while in Scotland at about 
the same time a _ hermit shepherd in 
Inverness-shire was rumoured to be a 
werewolf. In 1925, a whole village near 
Strasbourg testified that a local boy was a 
werewolf, and, five years later, a French 
werewolf scare terrorised Bourg-la-Reine in 
an incident related by Pierre van Paasen in 
his book Days of our years (1939). 


Murderous beast 

In America, in 1946, a Navajo Indian reser- 
vation was frequently plagued by a murder- 
ous beast that was widely reported as a 
werewolf ( Navajo traditions are rich in were- 
wolf tales). Three years later, in Rome, a 
police patrol was sent to investigate the 
strange behaviour of a man suffering from 
werewolf delusions — he regularly lost con- 
trol at full Moon and let out loud and 
terrifying howls. 

In Singapore, in 1957, police were again 
called to look into what the authorities be- 
lieved was a long series of werewolf attacks 
on the residents of a particular nurses’ hostel 
on the main island; one nurse awoke to find ‘a 
horrible face, with hair reaching to the bridge 
of the nose,’ and ‘long protruding fangs’, 
glaring down at her. The mystery was never 
solved, nor was the case of the 16-year-old 
schoolgirl at Rosario do Sul, in southern 
Brazil, who, in 1978, suffered terrible ‘evil 
visions and demons’, and who believed she 
was taken over by the spirit of a savage wolf. 

In 1975, Britain’s newspapers were full of 
extraordinary reports about a 17-year-old 
youth from the village of Eccleshall, Staf- 
fordshire who, in the awful belief that he was 
turning into a werewolf, terminated his men- 
tal agonies by plunging a flick-knife into his 
heart. One of his workmates told the inquest 
jury that the youth had made a frantic 
telephone call just before his death. ‘He told 
me,’ said the witness, ‘that his face and hands 
were changing colour — and that he was 
changing into a werewolf. He would go quiet 
and then start growling.’ 

The werewolf tradition may be built on 
ignorance and delusion, but its influence on 
the minds of the weak and sick has always 
been powerful. 


Lycanthropy — a mental illness whose victims 
believe they are wolves. See page 786 


The country folk of western Ireland 
tell of strange lake creatures — the 
‘water horses’, ‘water eels’ or 
peistes — that are frequently seen 
there. JANET and COLIN BORD 
describe the efforts of monster 
hunters to snare one of these 
tantalisingly elusive beasts 


THE IRISH LOUGHS where lake monsters have 
been seen are very small —too small, it might 
seem, to support large mysterious creatures. 


But would-be monster catchers face fewer 


problems in searching one of these than in 
confronting Loch Ness, 
water, 22 miles (35 kilometres) long. 

In the 1960s a researcher into the lake 
monsters of Connemara in County Galway, 
Captain Lionel Leslie, tried some experi- 
ments in monster raising. His first was 
in October 1965 at Lough Fadda, where 
Georgina Carberry had a clear sighting of a 
‘creepy’ monster in 1954 (see page 741). 
Captain Leslié got permission to detonate 
gelignite at Lough Fadda. His intention was 
to create a large shock-wave that would 
disturb the monster and cause it to surface. 
He set § pounds (2 kilograms) of explosive 
against the rock where Miss Carberry had 
seen the monster at close range. T’en seconds 
after it exploded, the Captain and his com- 
panions saw a large, blackish object surface 
amid much splashing about 50 yards (4s 
metres) away. Unfortunately not much detail 
could be seen because of the splashing, but 
they saw enough to convince them that there 
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Above: the monster of Lough 


Nahooin, in an artist's 
impression based on 
descriptions given by the 
seven members of the 
Coyne family 


Below: Lough Nahooin, a 
tiny peat tarn in County 
Galway. Stephen Coyne 
(inset) was the first to see 
the mysterious creature on 
that memorable evening in 
February 1968 


¢ perplexing Trish peiste 


was a monster in the lake, 
alive 


still very much 


Captain Leslie’s next plan was to net 
Lough Fadda, and he was able to do this in 
October 1967. The net was in place for a 
couple of weeks, but nothing was caught. 
Storms prevented Leslie from dragging the 
lake for the monster. 

Nothing daunted, in 1968 Captain Leslie 
laid plans to search other Irish loughs where 
monsters had been seen. This time he 
worked with a large team of monster hunters. 
The lough finally chosen for netting was 
Lough Nahooin, near Claddaghduff in 
County Galway. It was a tiny lake, only 
about 100 yards (90 metres) long and 80 
yards (73 metres) wide, and the chances of 
catching the monster seemed very high. 
‘They were certain that there was a monster 


lrish lake monsters 
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in the lake because a local farmer, Stephen 
Coyne, had seen it on 22 February 1968, only 
five months before the netting operation. Mr 
Coyne was out gathering peat at the lakeside 
in the early evening, accompanied by his 
eight-year-old son and their dog. Seeing a 
black object in the water, Mr Coyne whistled 
to it, thinking it was his dog. ‘lo his surprise 
the dog came running along from behind 
him, stopped on seeing the creature in the 
water, and began to bark. ‘The creature swam 
towards the shore, mouth open, apparently 
responding to the dog’s barking (and perhaps 
thinking of supper?), but when Mr Coyne 
went over to join the dog, the monster 
changed direction and swam around the lake. 


Mr Coyne sent his son to fetch the rest of 


the family, and soon he was joined by his wife 
and four other children. ‘They watched the 
monster for a while, and before the light 
failed they were able to see it clearly enough 
to describe it in some detail. Its closest 
approach to them was between § and Io 
yards (4.5 and 9 metres). It was about 12 feet 
(3.5 metres) long, black and hairless, with an 
eel-like texture to the skin. They caught 
glimpses of a tail, and when the monster put 
its head underwater two humps appeared. 
The neck was pole-like and about 12 inches 


(30 centimetres) in diameter. ‘The interior of 


the mouth was pale, and the creature had two 
‘horns’ on top of its head. Neither Mr nor 
Mrs Coyne noticed any eyes. ‘The monster 
seen by Georgina Carberry in Lough Fadda 
had a pale mouth; one seen in Lackagh Lake 
had two stumpy horns; and humps are often 
reported. Stephen Coyne told the monster 
hunters that he had also seen a monster in the 
lake 20 years earlier. It had rolled over and he 
had seen its pale underbelly. 

The netting operation began at Lough 
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Left: setting nets across 
Lough Nahooin in the 
second hunt for the monster. 
The heavy polystyrene net, 
with its 12-inch (30- 
centimetre) mesh, was 
intended to reach the 
bottom, but the lough had 
risen since the first attempt 
to net it, and a gap remained 
beneath the net in several 
places. Nets were placed in 
two other loughs at the same 
time, but none yielded a 
monster. Yet in this small 
area of Ireland, F. W. Holiday 
found that over half the local 
people had stories about 
strange aquatic creatures 
they had seen 


Left: Tommy Joyce at his 
house overlooking 
Shanakeever Lough, where 
he saw a mysterious creature 


Below: the disturbance of 
these reeds, seen here from 
Tommy Joyce's position 
during the sighting, gave 
him an impression of the 
bulk of the creature 


Nahooin on 15 July 1968, and by 17 July a 
line of nets stretched across the entire width 
of the lake. Only 23 feet (7 metres) deep at its 
deepest part, where Mr Coyne had seen the 
monster appear on both occasions, the lake 
proved much easier to net than would Loch 
Ness, 800 to 900 feet (240 to 275 metres) 
deep. The only similarity between the lakes, 
apart from their reputation as monster 
haunts, is the peat in the water, which makes 
it dark and visually impenetrable. 

David James had an electronic fish- 
attracting device with him, but neither that 
nor the ‘monster rousers’ (empty petrol tins 
containing pebbles, pulled through the water 
on a rope) succeeded in raising a monster. 
The nets remained empty and Professor 
Mackal did not need his harpoon gun, which 
he was hoping to use to obtain a tissue sample 
from the monster. The team members could 
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spare only a few days in Ireland and so the 
experiment unfortunately ended in failure. 

However, in 1969 Captain Leslie, Ivor 
Newby, F. W. Holiday and others decided to 
try again. This time they netted three loughs 
— Nahooin once again, Shanakeever, and 
Auna. Auna and Shanakeever were inter- 
connected, and both of them had been re- 
ported to contain monsters. 

About the turn of the century, a woman 
saw a ‘horse-eel’ come out of Lough Auna 
and on to the turf bank very close to where 
she was working. She did not wait to see what 
happened next! 

Some years later, a man stacking peat by 
the lough saw a humped creature with a 
length of 30 to 40 feet (9 to 12 metres) rolling 
in the water. It seemed to have a mane or fin 
along its neck. 

Patrick Canning’s 1950s sighting of a 


The thing in Lough ftuna 


A sighting of a lough monster crowned a 
summer barbecue party held in 1980 by 
Air Commodore Kort, a retired officer of 
the Royal Netherlands Air Force, now 
resident in County Galway. The party 
took place at Mr Kort’s cottage in 
County Limerick. He and his guests had 
just retired indoors when he saw an odd 
shape moving through the waters of 
nearby Lough Auna. With a guest, 


abprox Sfe (150 «™) 
Right: the form seen by Air 

Commodore Kort and Mr 

Adrian O'Connell gliding 

through the waters of Lough 

Auna one May evening 


Below: the westward motion 
of the creature carried it into 
the reeds. It had been seen 
by at least three watchers 


Adrian O’Connell, he watched it for 
several minutes as it moved at no more 
than walking pace towards the western 
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end of the lake. One other guest glimp- 
sed it as it disappeared in the reeds. 
Although the size of the strange object 
was difficult to estimate, he judged it to 
be 5 feet (1.5 metres) long and to rise 
about 1 foot (30 centimetres) above the 
water. Some guests suggested that it was 
a very large fish, others that it was an 
otter with three young on its back. But 
Mr Kort believes that either of these 
creatures would have left a v-shaped 
wake, clearly visible on the lake, which 
was now calm and without so much as a 
ripple; whereas, as he recalls, ‘the un- 
canny thing about it was the gliding 
movement without any disturbance of 
the water on the surface.’ 
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black creature on the shore of Shanakeever 
Lough was described previously (see page 
741). Ineither 1963 or 1964 Tommy Joyce, a 
local farmer, saw a dark grey object about 73 
feet (2.5 metres) long in the water among the 
reeds of the same lough. 

‘These sightings were all reported to the 
monster-hunting team, who were able to 
meet and talk to most of the witnesses. ‘The 
investigators had no doubts about the wit- 
nesses’ veracity and became convinced that 
they had seen something strange. So, despite 
the failure of earlier netting attempts, they 
began their 1969 experiments with confi- 
dence. Even at Lough Nahooin, where they 
had found no trace of a monster in 1968, they 
were keen to try again, since they had heard 
of a sighting there that took place only a 
month before. On 8 September a sheep 
farmer, Thomas Connelly, saw a black crea- 
ture, bigger than a young donkey, on the lake 
shore a few yards from the water’s edge. It 
seemed to have four stumpy legs, and was 
slithering towards the lake. As Connelly 
watched, the monster moved into the water 
and sank. This sighting has strong echoes 
of Patrick Canning’s beside Shanakeever 
Lough, where he saw acreature resembling a 
black foal. 

Unfortunately, an attempt to drag Lough 
Nahooin with chains failed because they kept 
getting caught in the thick water lilies. ‘he 
nets stretched across all three loughs re- 
mained in place and the monsters shyly 
remained hidden. ‘The persistent but un- 
lucky hunters, assailed by wind and rain, 
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Above: the loughs and bogs 
of Connemara. Seen from 
the air, the countryside is a 
patchwork of small lakes set 
in broad areas of peat. The 
lake creatures may be 
amphibious, moving from 
lough to lough at night and 
feeding on the land as well 
as in the water 


Right: two generations ago, 
children were kept away 
from Lough Crolan, in 
Connemara, because of the 
‘horse-eels’ that had been 
seen in it. In 1961 Tom 
Connelly, a local man, 
watched an eel-like creature 
with a ‘velvety’ skin, at least 
12 feet (4 metres) long, 
rising and sinking repeatedly 
in one spot for over half an 
hour. Nearly a century ago, a 
large eel-like creature was 
trapped in a culvert (inset) 
leading from Lough Crolan 
into Lough Derrylea. The 
carcase was so loathsome 
that no one would remove it, 
and it was left to decay 


Below: F. W. Holiday, life- 
long monster hunter. He 
studied the Loch Ness 
monster intensively, as well 
as attempting to snare some 
of the creatures reported in 
the Irish loughs. He believed 
that the lake creatures, and 
perhaps other large serpents, 
now extinct, were the basis 
of the age-old legends of 
dragons, the cornerstone of 
many ancient cults. They 
died out wherever Man 
disturbed the lakes 


realised that they were not going to catch 
their monster. 

From all the evidence, it seems clear that 
the so-called ‘lake monsters’ are amphibious 
and can live as well on land as in water. The 
Loch Ness monster has been seen on land 
several times, and so have the monsters in a 
number of the Irish sightings. ‘The monsters 
are obviously happier in water, as it conceals 
them so well. But when disturbed, as by 
hunters, they appear to slip out of the lough 
and make their way across the bog to another 
stretch of water. This would not be too 
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difficult a feat in Connemara where there are 
vast areas of uninhabited bogs and many 
small lakes. 

‘That the monsters do leave the loughs is 
also suggested by two reports from Con- 
nemara, dating from the end of the 19th 
century. The first described an ‘oversized 
eel’ that got jammed in the culvert connect- 
ing Crolan Lough with Derrylea Lough, and 
died there, its corpse being left to rot away. 
At Ballynahinch, a spear was made to kill a 
30-foot (9-metre) monster trapped under a 
bridge. But before the men could kill it, a 
flood occurred one night and carried the 
lucky creature away with it. 

Such tales as these are frustrating to 
monster hunters, whose attempts to catch, or 
even glimpse, a monster invariably meet with 
failure. Even more frustrating are recent 
reports of close sightings of monsters on 
land. Why is it that monsters are almost 
always seen by people who are not expecting 
them, who react by running away, and who 
never have a cine camera to hand? For 
example, in 1968 the monster of Sraheens 
Lough on Achill Island, County Mayo, was 
very active. Ihe lake was known as a monster 
haunt, sightings having been made there in 
the 1930s and in 1966. Yet again the lake is 
small, only about 1200 feet (365 metres) in 
circumference, and therefore unlikely to be 


Below: the monster of 
Sraheens Lough was seen 
three times in 10 days in 
May 1968. Twice it appeared 
on land, and was terrifying 
enough to scare the 
witnesses away 


Bottom: John Cooney, who 
with a companion saw the 
Sraheens monster in the 
headlights of their car 


i 
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able to supply a monster with food for very 
long. ‘I’wo local men, Michael McNulty and 
John Cooney, came upon the monster at 
night on 1 May 1968, while driving home. As 
they passed the lough, a strange creature ran 
across the road only a few yards ahead of the 
car and then disappeared into the thick 
undergrowth. They could see it clearly in 
the car’s headlights, and what they saw made 
the driver step on the accelerator, with no 
thought of stopping to investigate! Eight to 
ten feet (2} to 3 metres) long and about 23 feet 
(75 centimetres) tall, the animal had a long 
thick tail, a long neck, and a head like a sheep 
or greyhound. It was a shiny dark brown in 


Further reading 

Janet and Colin Bord, A/ien 
animals, Granada 1980 
Peter Costello, /n search of 
lake monsters, Panther 1975 
F.W. Holiday, 7he dragon 
and the disc, Sidgwick & 
Jackson 1973 

Roy P. Mackal, 7he monsters 
of Loch Ness, Futura 1976 


colour, and as it ran it rocked from side to 
side. 

Only a week later, 15-year-old Gay Dever 
saw the monster in daylight. He was cycling 
by Sraheens Lough when he heard a splash- 
ing noise on the shore. Stopping to look, he 
was amazed to see a large black animal 
crawling out of the water. It was much bigger 
than a horse, and had a long neck, a sheep- 
like head, a tail and four legs, the hind ones 
being the biggest. Gay Dever’s reaction was 
to leave the scene without delay. 

‘Two days later, the monster was allegedly 
seen yet again, by two girls trying to hitch- 
hike home to Achill Sound. They were 
waiting near the lough and as a car stopped 
for them, one of the girls turned back to- 
wards the lough. By the light of the full 
Moon she and the driver saw a monster. 

F.W. Holiday, who researched deeply 
into lake monsters, wrote that there are ‘at 
least 50 credible accounts’ of monsters seen 
on land. But there is a lack of food for so 
many monsters in small Irish loughs, and the 
failure of determined hunters to prove con- 
clusively the existence of even one lake 
monster after years of concentrated effort 
made him wonder whether these monsters 
are not just large aquatic animals, but might 
also have a paranormal aspect. On numerous 
occasions monsters appeared immediately 
after observers had put their cameras away, 
or else the cameras jammed. The comment 
he made in 1976 is still relevant: ‘Monsters 
are certainly a fact; but they are not the sort 
of fact we first supposed.’ 
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The terror of London 


Who was the frightening figure — a 
man known only as Spring-heeled 
Jack — who terrorised the people 
of London for decades in the 19th 
century? In an attempt to unravel 
the mystery PAUL BEGG examines 
the legend that has built up 
around this bizarre character 


THE LONELY LANES AND COMMONS of Igth- 
century suburban London were haunted by 
the weird and terrifying figure of Spring- 
heeled Jack, who pounced upon passers-by, 
sometimes wounded them severely, and 
bounded away in enormous leaps. ‘Today the 
antics of Spring-heeled Jack are almost for- 
gotten, or dismissed as a figment of the 
imagination — a mere character in Victorian 
horror literature, or a bogeyman used by 
mothers to warn errant children: ‘Be good or 
Spring-heeled Jack will get you!’ Some 
writers believe that Jack is a figure of popular 
folklore. Kellow Chesney in his book The 
Victorian underworld says that Jack is ‘pure 
legend’ — perhaps the invention of servants 
reluctant to admit negligence when thieves 
robbed their master’s home. 

But Jack was not a character in fiction, 
folklore or legend. He was real, and his 
appearances were widely reported in the 
local and national press. 

Nobody seems certain when Jack first 
appeared. Many sources say that reports of a 
peculiar leaping man were in circulation as 
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early as 1817, but it was not until 1838 that 
Spring-heeled Jack became a figure of con- 
siderable and widespread interest and specu- 
lation. Ong January 1838 the Lord Mayor of 
London, Alderman Sir John Cowan, re- 
vealed, at a public session held in the Man- 
sion House, the contents of a letter he had 
received several days earlier. He had with- 
held it, he said, in the hope of obtaining 
further information. The correspondent, 
who signed the letter ‘a resident of Peckham’, 
wrote that, as the result of a wager, a person 
of the highest rank had adopted several 
frightening guises and set out to scare 30 
people to death. He had ‘already succeeded 
in depriving seven ladies of their senses’, two 
of whom ‘were not likely to recover, but 
likely to become burdens to their families.’ 
The resident of Peckham continued: 
‘The affair has now been going on for 
some time, and, strange to say, the 
papers are still silent on the subject. 
‘The writer has reason to believe that 
they have the whole history at their 
finger-ends but, through interested 
motives, are induced to remain silent. 
We do not know why the Lord Mayor made 


the contents of this letter public, nor can we 
judge the truth of the letter’s allegation of a 


press ‘cover-up’, but from the quantity of 


letters that poured into the Mansion House it 
is clear that the activities of Spring-heeled 
Jack were common knowledge in suburban 
London. 

Spring-heeled Jack had appeared as a 
milk-white bull, a white bear, and an enor- 
mous baboon; he had been seen dressed in a 
suit of shining brass armour, and on another 
occasion in one of burnished steel; once, in 
Hackney, he appeared as a lamplighter — who 
walked upon his hands and carried his ladder 
between his feet. His ability to make prodi- 
gious leaps was popularly ascribed to springs 
attached to his boots. 

On Wednesday, 18 February 1838, 18- 
year-old Lucy Scales and her sister Margaret 
were returning home after visiting their 
brother, a butcher who lived in a respectable 
part of the district of Limehouse. Lucy, 
slightly ahead of her sister, was passing the 
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Above: Tod Slaughter as 
Spring-heeled Jack in the 
spine-chilling film The curse 
of the Wraydons, which was 
made in 1946 


Left: ‘Spring-heeled Jack 
parts the lovers’, an 
illustration from a 19th- 
century ‘penny dreadful’. 
Jack was the inspiration for 
several of these weekly 
serials: although usually 
portrayed as the villain of the 
piece, often terrorising young 
women (far left), he 
occasionally appeared as the 
hero, an avenger of crime 
and a punisher of wrong- 
doers (below left) 


Spring-heeled Jack 


entrance to Green Dragon Alley when a 
figure leapt upon her from the shadows. The 
apparition breathed fire into Lucy’s face and 
then bounded away as the girl fell to the 
ground, seized by violent fits. 

‘Two days later, 18-year-old Jane Alsop 
replied to a violent ringing of the bell at the 
front gate of her parents’ home in east 
London. Outside was an extremely agitated 
man who identified himself as a policeman. 
‘For God’s sake bring me a light,’ he cried, 
‘for we have caught Spring-heeled Jack in 
the lane!’ 


Blinded by fire 

Jane fetched a candle, but when she handed it 
to the ‘policeman’, the man discarded his all- 
enveloping cloak. On his head was a large 
helmet, he wore a skin-tight suit of what 
looked like white oilskin, and in the light of 
the candle his protuberant eyes burned like 
coals. Without uttering a word, he vomited 
blue and white flames into Jane’s face and 
grabbed the temporarily blinded and very 
frightened girl with talon-like fingers, which 
tore her dress and raked her skin. Attracted 
by her screams, Jane’s sisters, Mary and 
Sarah, came to the girl’s assistance. Some- 
how Sarah pulled Jane from the fiend’s 
grasp, thrust her indoors and slammed the 
door in Jack’s face. 

A week later Jack tried the same deception 
but for some reason his intended victim was 
suspicious and Jack was forced to flee. A 
witness claimed that under his cloak Jack had 
been wearing an ornate crest and, in gold 
filigree, the letter ‘w’. 

After these attacks Jack’s infamy grew. 
His exploits were reported in many news- 
papers and became the subject of no less than 
four ‘penny dreadfuls’ and melodramas per- 
formed in the cheap theatres that abounded 
at that time. But, perhaps as a result of the 
publicity, Jack’s appearances became less 
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frequent and occurred over a large area. It 
was not until 1843 that terror of Spring- 
heeled Jack again swept the country. Then 
he appeared in Northamptonshire, in 
Hampshire — where he was described as ‘the 
very image of the Devil himself, with horns 
and eyes of flame’ — and in East Anglia, where 
he took particular delight in frightening the 
drivers of mail coaches. 

In 1845 reports came from Ealing and 
Hanwell, in west London, of a weird figure, 
leaping over hedges and walls and shrieking 
and groaning as it went. The perpetrator 


turned out to be a practical joker, a butcher 


from Brentford. 

Later that year Jack was seen at Jacob’s 
Island, Bermondsey, a disease-ridden slum 
of decaying houses linked by wooden gal- 
leries across stinking ditches. This area had 
been immortalised by Charles Dickens seven 
years earlier as the lair of Fagin and his 
motley band in Oliver Twist. Jack cornered a 
13-year-old prostitute named Maria Davis 
on a bridge over Folly Ditch. He breathed 
fire into her face and hurled her into the 
stinking, muddy ditch below. The girl 
screamed terribly as the muddy waters 
claimed her. Witnesses reported the affair to 
the police, who dragged the ditch and re- 
covered the poor girl’s body. The verdict at 
the subsequent inquest was one of death by 
misadventure, but the inhabitants of the area 
branded Jack as a murderer. 

‘There were isolated reports of Spring- 


heeled Jack over the next 27 years, none of 


them - well-attested. ‘—Then, in November 
1872, the News of the World reported that 
London was ‘in a state of commotion owing 
to what is knownas the Peckham Ghost. . .a 
mysterious figure, quite as alarming in ap- 
pearance’ as Spring-heeled Jack, ‘who terri- 
fied a past generation.’ 

In 1877 Jack gave a virtuoso performance 
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at Aldershot Barracks. ‘he terror began one 
night in early March. A sentry on duty at the 
North Camp peered into the darkness, his 
attention attracted by a peculiar figure boun- 
ding across the common towards him. ‘The 
soldier issued a challenge, which went un- 
heeded or unheard, and the figure disap- 
peared from sight for afew moments. Then it 
was beside the guard and delivered several 
slaps to his face with a hand as cold and 
clammy as a corpse. 

There were several more attacks on 
guards at Aldershot. Once a soldier shot at 
Jack; afterwards a rumour that Jack was 
invulnerable to bullets spread like wildfire. 
In fact the soldier had fired blanks at him. 

Various theories were advanced at the 
time, but no real clues ever emerged. The 


identity of the miscreant and the purpose of 


his attacks remains unknown. 


The final bow 

It was 10 years before Jack’s activities made 
further headlines, this time in Cheshire, 
where he frightened several young ladies. 
One was playing the piano in the drawing- 
room of her father’s house in Oxton when a 
black-clad figure rushed into the room, 
swept every ornament off the mantlepiece 
and vanished as suddenly as he had ap- 
peared. According to a rather satirical article 


in the Liverpool Citizen, it was widely 
rumoured that a number of young 
‘swells... sons of well-known men and 


bearing historic names’ had wagered £1000 
that none of their number could impersonate 
the original Jack. ‘The wager was accepted, 
and presumably won. 

Spring-heeled Jack made his final bow ina 
sensational appearance in Everton, Liver- 
pool, in 1904. According to the News of the 
World of 25 September, crowds of people 
gathered to watch Jack scampering up and 
down William Henry Street, where he ex- 
ecuted tremendous leaps, some of which are 


Left: Jacob's Island in east 
London, the scene of the 
murder of young Maria 
Davis. Witnesses stated that 
Spring-heeled Jack was the 
culprit, but that he bounded 
away before he could be 
apprehended. A verdict of 
death by misadventure was 
recorded at the inquest 


Right: Jack outwits the 
peelers with one enormous 
leap — another illustration 
from a ‘penny dreadful’ 


Further reading 
Peter Haining, The legend 
and bizarre crimes of 


Spring-heeled Jack. 
Frederick Muller 1977 
Elliott O'Donnell, Haunted 
Britain, Rider 1948 


Left: the barracks at 
Aldershot, where Jack made 
one of his most sensational 
appearances in 1877. As in 
other reports, he was said to 
have worn a tight-fitting 
oilskin suit and a large 
helmet. When challenged by 
the sentries, he leaped right 
over them, breathing blue 
flames into their faces as he 
passed by 


Below: Henry de la Poer 
Beresford, Marquis of 
Waterford. In his youth the 
Marquis was a notorious 
practical joker and his pranks 
were often reported in the 
press. Many people believed 
that he invented the disguise 
of Spring-heeled Jack 
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said to have exceeded 25 feet (7.5 metres). 
Finally he leaped clean over the houses and 
vanished forever. 

Although this story of Spring-heeled 
Jack’s final bow has been widely told and 
might seem to be one of the best-attested 
examples of his prowess, investigation has 
proved it to be untrue. Only four days before 
the report quoted above, the Liverpool Echo 
contained an article about a house in William 
Henry Street that was said to be haunted bya 
poltergeist. “The story,’ said the Echo, ‘as it 
passed from mouth to mouth, reached sen- 
sational dimensions.’ At about the same time 
further excitement was caused by a man 
suffering from religious mania who would 
climb upon the roof of his house and cry out 
that his wife was a devil or witch. The police 
or a fire-engine would attempt to bring the 
man down, but he would escape them by 
jumping from one roof to the next. From 
these incidents the spurious story of Spring- 
heeled Jack was born. 

But who or what was the original Spring- 
heeled Jack? One suggestion is that he was an 
insane circus fire-eater or acrobat; other 
theories range from a kangaroo dressed up by 
a demented animal trainer to, more recently, 
the inevitable UFO occupant. But Jack was 
almost certainly a human being — or to be 
more precise more than one, for it is unlikely 
that the apparition that appeared at Alder- 
shot in 1877 was the same as the one that 
spread terror in suburban London some 4o 
years earlier. And Jack is known to have had 
his imitators, such as the Brentford butcher 


- Spring-heeled Jack 


and, perhaps, the perpetrators of the Chesh- 
ire scare of 1887. 

A very plausible candidate for the title of 
the Spring-heeled Jack behind the terror of 
1837 to 1838 is Henry de la Poer Beresford, 
Marquis of Waterford. He had already been 
an inveterate and notorious prankster during 
his days at Eton and Oxford, where he was 
also an outstanding boxer and oarsman. He 
once proposed to a railway company that 
they should arrange for two locomotives to 
crash, at his expense, so that he could witness 
the spectacle. One night in 1837, having been 
to the races, he painted the town red — 
literally. His decorative activities included 
doors, windows and one of the town watch- 
men. He and his associates were each fined 
£100 for this escapade. 

Later in that year the Herald, of Fife in 
Scotland, reported: 

The Marquis of Waterford passed 

through this town the other day, on the 

top of a coach, with a few of his 
associates. In the course of the journey 
they amused themselves with the noble 

occupation of popping eggs from a 

basket at any individual who happened 

to be standing at the wayside. 

The Times commented on this incident: 
“This vivacious person is a long time sowing 
his “‘wild oats’’. He is nearly 27 years old.’ 

The activities of the Marquis were not 
always so entertaining. Once he evicted more 
than 30 tenant families from their homes on 
his estate at amoment’s notice. He habitually 
treated people and animals with cruelty. 


A brutal attack 

The young Lord Waterford visited Black- 
heath Fair in October, 1837; on the same day 
Polly Adams, a 17-year-old serving-girl, was 
brutally attacked as she left the fair. Earlier 
she had been accosted by someone with ‘pop 
eyes’, whom she believed to be a nobleman. 
Waterford’s eyes had always been noticeably 
protruberant. His family emblem fitted the 
description of a crest seen on the clothes of 
Jack in one attack. he whereabouts of the 
Marquis during this period are consistent 
with the locations of Jack’s appearances. 

Waterford’s cruel and bullying exploits 
gradually ceased after this time, and he 
became a model of respectability after his 
marriage in 1842. He was killed ina fall from 
his horse in 1859. The idea that Waterford 
was Spring-heeled Jack was being treated 
virtually as established fact by newspapers 
later in the century. 

Never caught, never positively identified, 
Spring-heeled Jack, together with his esca- 
pades, is all but forgotten today. Nobody 
remembers the ‘penny dreadfuls’, the melo- 
dramas, or the only film about Jack — The 
curse of the Wraydons, made in 1946 and 
starring Tod Slaughter. And the names of 
new bogeymen come to the lips of mothers 
who a century ago would have cried: ‘Be 
good or Spring-heeled Jack will get you!’ 
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Of the many miracles associated with the saints none is 
more mystifying than that of incorruptibility — when their 
bodies do not decompose after death. BOB RICKARD 
describes some remarkably well-attested cases 


IN DOSTOEVSKY’S The brothers Karamazov 
there is a scandal when the body of a holy 
ascetic begins to decompose. All over the 
world there is an instinctive folk belief that 
holy saints have the power to defy the 
physical dissolution of their bodies at death. 
As St Cyril of Jerusalem summed it up, in the 
fourth century: ‘Even when the soul is gone, 
power and virtue remain in the bodies of the 
saints because of the righteous souls which 
have dwelt in them.’ Yet even a casual study 
of the lives of Christian saints reveals that 
there are a great many of the holy and 
virtuous who did not receive this mark of 
‘divine favour’, and a number who did were 
not beatified or canonised. Some of the truly 
pious even had a horror of this bizarre 
perpetuation. It is said of the dying St 
‘Thérese of Lisieux (see page 704) that when a 
novice said she was sure God would preserve 
her body from corruption, Thérése replied: 
‘Oh no. Not that miracle...’ God granted 
her wish. 

‘There has been remarkably little study of 
this strange subject despite the high quality 
of the proofs demanded by the Congregation 
for the Causes of Saints in the process of 
canonisation. And the Church records 
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Above: the faithful flock to 
touch the magnificent 
reliquary in the cathedral at 
Goa, Portugal, that holds the 
body of St Francis Xavier. 
The great Catholic 
missionary died in 1552 and 
was immediately buried in 
quicklime. Yet his body was 
not destroyed and even 
today remains astonishingly 
lifelike 


Above right: priests in 
Madrid venerate one of St 
Francis Xavier's well- 
preserved arms. Frequently 
parts of the incorruptibles 
have been removed — in an 
act known as ‘translation’ 
to be used as holy relics 


demand serious consideration because ex- 
humations and examinations have nearly 
always been carried out before many wit- 
nesses, including where possible doctors and 
medical specialists. It seems astonishing that 
so well-documented a fact as the incorrup- 
tion of certain persons should have escaped 
medical scrutiny for so long. 

Father Herbert Thurston, the subject’s 
first historian (writing in the late 19th cen- 
tury), describes six types of phenomena 
associated with cases of incorruption (not all 
of which may occur in the same case): very 
often a persistent fragrance is reported 
emanating from the body; an absence of rigor 
mortis; absence of putrefaction; sometimes 
there is a bleeding (from stigmata or wounds 
suffered in martyrdom, for example) long 
after death; in a few cases the body is felt to be 


ee 


warm long after death: even more rarely 


there is some kind of ritualised movement of 


the limbs (for example, giving a blessing 
that cannot be accounted for by mere con- 
traction of muscles. ‘To this we may add 
another group of phenomena frequently en- 
countered in cases of incorruption: often the 
secret or long-forgotten burial place of the 
saint is revealed to his discoverers by adream 
or vision; sometimes their first interment is 
marked by unusual phenomena, like the 


strange lights that played around the grave of 


St Charbel Makhlouf; long-dead bodies, or 
their remaining parts, frequently exude a 
fragrant clear oil in great quantities, whose 
origin and composition is a mystery, as inthe 
case of St Walburga who died in AD 779 and 
from whose bones, to this day, there distils an 
oil; finally, to this exudation, as well as to the 
relics of their bodies, blood and clothing, are 
attributed great powers of healing, the suc- 
cess of which has been established at many 
shrines by medical case histories. 


The Cruz file 

The only other work of any note on incor- 
ruption is that of a New Orleans housewife, 
Joan Cruz, who over many years patiently 
extended the lists of incorrupt saints begun 
by Father Thurston, by going through all the 
generally available ecclesiastical biographies. 
Her book, The incorruptibles (published in 
1977), contains 102 such cases approved by 
the Congregation for the Causes of Saints of 
the Catholic Church. ‘There may be a great 
many others, adds Cruz, lying undiscovered 
in their graves, or whose details are hidden in 
the secret archives of the Vatican. Even such 
a prodigious sweep through the _hagio- 
graphical literature failed to turn up a study 
of incorruption by any physician, eminent or 
otherwise, other than the statements of those 
doctors who attended specific post-mortem 
examinations. ‘he following case is typical. 
Blessed Maria Anna Ladroni died in Madrid 
in 1624. One hundred and seven years later 
she was examined for the second time by 
ecclesiastical authorities during the process 
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Above: St Teresa Margaret, 
who died in 1770, as she 
appears today in her glass 
coffin in Florence, Italy. 
Although a little dried and 
discoloured, her body shows 
no sign of putrefaction. This 
is all the more remarkable for 
she died of a gangrenous 
condition, her corpse 
appearing rigid, swollen and 
purple just after her death. 
But two days later she had 
assumed the radiant beauty 
and fragrance of a true 
incorruptible 


Below: St Bernadette of 
Lourdes, who looks as fresh 
and lifelike as when she lay 
dying in 1879. Her face is, 
however, now covered with 
a thin layer of wax to 
prevent discolouration 


Incorruptible corpses 


of her beatification. According to her official 


biography: 
Not less than eleven professors of 


medicine and surgery, all of them 
among the first and most famous in the 
city and court of Madrid, took part in 
the proceedings and made deposition as 
witnesses. They took out their instru- 
ments and made some long and deep 
incisions in the fleshy parts, others laid 
open the breast, others scrutinized the 
cavities thus exposed to view, others 
explored any orifice by which it might 
have been possible to introduce pre- 
servatives against putrefaction. In fact 
their united efforts resulted in what was 
. an absolute dissection of this inno- 
cent body .. . The interior organs, the 
viscera and the fleshy tissues were all of 
them entire, sound, moist and resilient. 
The fluid which was observed to exude 
from the body impregnated all the 
interior and all the substance of the 
flesh. The deeper the incisions which 
were made, the sweeter was the frag- 
rance which wasemittedfromthem . 
One of the astonishing aspects of incorrup- 
tion is not that it happens at all, but that it 
frequently happens to bodies under con- 
ditions that would encourage the normal 
processes of disintegration, including that of 
death caused by disease, and burial in close 
proximity to other bodies that decomposed 
normally. Some, like St Charbel, St Cather- 
ine of Bologna, and St Pacifico of San 
Severino, had been consigned to the bare 
earth without any ill effect, except perhaps 
some minor distortion by the pressure of the 
earth. Others survived — if one may use the 
word — burial in such damp conditions that 
their clothes rotted off their intact bodies, as 
in the case of St Teresa of Avila and St 
Catherine of Genoa. The coffin of St Cath- 
erine of Siena (who died in 1380) was actually 
left exposed to the rain for some time before 
being brought indoors. And when the body of 
the visionary St Catherine Labouré was 
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exhumed in Paris in 1933, 56 years after her 
death, her body was incorrupt despite the 
moisture that had attacked her-triple coffin. 

A number of the incorruptibles had been 
stigmatics during life, and in some cases their 
mysterious wounds persisted beyond the 
grave. St Catherine of Siena believed she 
bore the marks of Christ’s Passion invisibly, 
and on her death the wounds appeared on her 
hands, feet and side. When her body was 
examined and parts detached as separate 
relics — an act called a ‘translation’ — one such 
mark was still visible on her perfect left foot 
in 1597 (217 years after her death). In the 
case of Blessed Osanna of Mantua (who died 
in 1505), whose intact body is still displayed 
in the cathedral at Mantua three times a year, 
her stigmata became even more pronounced 
than they had been in life. At the exposition 
in 1965, her body was described as dried, 
browned and shrunken, but without any sign 
of corruption. 

One of the most modern cases is that of St 
Charbel Makhlouf, who died at the Her- 
mitage of St Peter and St Paul at the St 
Maroun monastery in Annaya, Lebanon, in 
1898. In accordance with the custom of his 
order, like many of the incorrupt, he was 
buried without a coffin. For many weeks 
strange lights were seen around his grave — as 


in the case of St John of the Cross, who died 
in 1591 and who was still flexible and moist 
(but slightly discoloured) at the last public 
exposition at Segovia, Spain, in 1955. Be- 
cause of the unusual lights an exhumation 
was ordered by the monastery’s superiors, 
and the common grave was opened 45 days 
later. 

St Charbel’s body was perfectly intact 
despite the rain and floods that had made the 
grave a pit of mud and water. ‘The body was 
washed and reclothed and placed in a 
wooden coffin in the monastery chapel. In a 
short time an oily liquid — said to be blood 
and perspiration, and smelling of fresh blood 
— seeped from its pores, so copiously that the 
clothing had to be changed twice a week. 
Many cures were attributed to pieces of the 
soaked cloth. There the body remained until 
1927, when, after a medical examination, the 
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Left: an artist’s impression of 
St Charbel Makhlouf as he 
appeared towards the end of 
his life. The Lebanese hermit 
died in 1898 at the age of 
70; some months later 
dazzling lights were seen 
around his tomb in the 
cemetery of Annaya. Taking 
them to be a sign of divine 
favour, the monks exhumed 
his body and found it to be 
completely incorrupt and 
exuding what appeared to be 
a mixture of fresh blood and 
sweat. Although his body 
has been inspected annually 
since 1950, this mysterious 
oozing shows no signs of 
stopping. Many miraculous 
cures have been ascribed to 
holy relics associated with 
him — such as pieces of cloth 
soaked in the liquid — and 
the incorrupt hermit was 
declared a saint in 1977 


Left: painting by Sodoma 
showing the religious 
ecstasy of the stigmatic St 
Catherine of Siena. During 
her life she believed she bore 
invisible marks of Christ's 
suffering, and felt great 
pain; after her death in 
1380 the marks became 
clearly visible, remaining so 
for over 200 years 


Right: one of the most 
revered of all incorruptibles 
is the Curé of Ars (a village 
in France) who died in 1859 
and was canonised in 1925 
(and later named patron 
saint of parish priests). 
Shortly after his death he 
was discovered to be 
incorrupt (top) and his body 
put on public display in the 
Basilica in Ars. Although his 
face has been covered with 
his waxen death mask to 
prevent discolouration, his 
body is said to remain 
miraculously preserved 
(bottom) 


body was placed in a wood-lined zinc coffin, 
with reports from doctors and witnesses 
sealed in a zinc tube at its feet, and bricked 
into the monastery wall. ‘’wenty-three years 
later, in 1950, pilgrims to the shrine noticed a 
liquid oozing through the wall, and the tomb 
was opened. Once again, in the presence of 
ecclesiastical and medical authorities, St 
Charbel was found to be completely lifelike 
and flexible. His partly rotted clothing was 
soaked in the oily fluid (much of which had 
solidified in the coffin). ‘The zinc tube was 
badly corroded, but the saint was free of any 
corruption. Every year since then his tomb 
has been opened and the body carefully 
examined. And each time it seems fresh and 
intact, and the oily exudation, which collects 
to a depth of about 3 inches (8 centimetres), 
is drained off for distribution as a healing 
cure. 

A number of the early incorruptibles were 
English saints, perhaps the most famous 
being the popular Anglo-Saxon foundress of 
Ely Monastery, St Etheldreda, who died in 
AD 679. Sixteen years later her sister, St 
Sexburga, who had succeeded her as abbess 
of Ely, exhumed Etheldreda’s remains to 
entomb them in the church. One of the 
witnesses, a doctor called Cynefrid — who 
had removed a tumour from Etheldreda’s 
jaw only three days before she died — was 
interviewed by no less a person than the 
Venerable Bede, who recorded the statement 
in his Ecclesiastical history: 

And when so many years after her 

bones were to be taken out of the grave, 

a pavilion being spread over it, all the 
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congregation of brothers were on the 

one side, and of sisters on the other, and 

the abbess, with a few, being gone to 

take up and wash the bones, on a 

sudden we heard the abbess within 

loudly cry out... Not long after they 
called me in, opening the door of the 
pavilion, where I found the body of the 
holy virgin taken out of the grave and 
laid on a bed, as if it had been asleep. 
‘To his astonishment Cynefrid noticed that in 
place of the great wound in her jaw, there was 
now ‘only an extraordinarily slender scar’. 
Even the clothes in which she was buried 
were intact. St Etheldreda’s new resting 
place became one of the most famous shrines 
in England, until Henry viii ordered the 
church destroyed and its relics scattered. 

A bizarre example of incorruption is af- 
forded by one of the oldest cases, that of St 
Cecilia, of a noble Roman family, and mar- 
tyred in AD 177. An inexperienced execu- 
tioner bungled her beheading, and she lay for 
three days dying on the floor of her family 
home, her hands crossed in prayer, her face 
to the floor and her neck half-severed. Her 
body was dressed in rich robes, and placed in 
the catacomb of St Callistus in the exact 
position in which she died. In Ap 822, her 
secret burial place was revealed in a vision to 
Pope Pascal 1, who placed her body beneath 


the altar of the basilica dedicated to her 


name. It was rediscovered during restoration 
work on the basilica 777 years later. From 
reliable eyewitness testimony we know that, 
on 20 October 1599, the original cypress 
coffin was found in a good condition inside a 
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A statue of the early 
Christian martyr St Cecilia of 
Rome, which lies above her 
remains. The statue is widely 
believed to be an exact 
representation of her body as 
it was found 1500 years after 
her martyrdom in AD 177: 
her beheading was 
incomplete (as the neck 
wound clearly shows), and 
she was buried in the 
position in which she had 
lain, for three days, dying. In 
October 1599 her coffin was 
opened and her body 
discovered to be undisturbed 
and whole 
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marble sarcophagus and, in front of a large 
crowd, its lid was prised off to reveal St 
Cecilia’s body in her dying position and still 
totally incorrupt after almost I500 years. 
The body — with the neck wound plainly 
visible — went on view for a month before its 
reinstatement beneath the altar in a special 
casket commissioned by Pope Clement VIII. 

An even more bizarre case, which defies 
all the normal expectations, is the martyr- 
dom of the Polish saint, Andrew Bobola, at 
the hands of the Cossacks in 1657. After a 
cruel beating he was dragged by horses from 
one town to another, partly flayed, and had 
parts of his face and limbs torn away before 
being dispatched by a sabre. He was hastily 
buried ina churchyard at Pinsk, during a hot 
summer, in moist ground and in the midst of 
many other corpses whose bodies had de- 
cayed normally. Forty years later his body 
was discovered intact (apart from _ his 
wounds), and has since been subjected 
to many medical examinations. In 1917 it 
was on exhibition, still pliable and well- 
preserved. In 1922, Red Army troops, hear- 
ing of the legend of St Andrew’s preserva- 
tion, surrounded the church at Pinsk and 
broke open his tomb. After dragging out 
the body and presumably satisfying their 
curiosity, they left it on the floor. It was taken 
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to Moscow and returned years later only 
after a plea by Pope Pius x1. The relic now 
resides in the church in Warsaw that bears 
his name. 

Many of the incorruptibles met deaths 
either by violence or by the usual selection of 
diseases that afflict more ordinary mortals. 
‘The presence of livid wounds (as in the case 
of St Andrew Bobola) or the bacteriological 
seeds of putrefaction (as in cancerous con- 
ditions) should have hastened corruption. 
But somehow these special bodies did not 
decay. Many people might be inclined to 
dismiss such stories as the product of an 
intense religious belief, spread by the faithful 
of a less sceptical age. But incorrupt bodies 
have been authenticated in our own day. 


Are only Christian saints blessed with bodily 
incorruption? See page 817 
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What were the mysterious lights 
that accompanied Mary Jones’s 
1905 Welsh ministry? KEVIN 
McCLURE continues the bizarre 
tale of religious fervour and its 
‘UFO’ connection — and considers 
contemporary allegations that 
the lights were hoaxes 


MOST OF THE EYEWITNESS REPORTS We have 
of Mary Jones of Egryn, the ‘Merionethshire 
Seeress’ as she became known, come from 
local and national newspapers, and articles in 
the Occult Review. The Society for Psychical 
Research (SPR) produced a long and detailed 
report in its Proceedings for 1905, but con- 
ducted its investigation by postal question- 
naire. However, it is hard to see what the 
most experienced psychical researcher, more 
accustomed to seances and hauntings, would 
have made of the following account, from the 
correspondent of the Daily Mirror. He tells 
of the journey back from a revival meeting: 
In the first carriage were Mrs. Jones 
and three ladies; in my own with me, 
the ‘Daily Mirror’ photographer, a 
keen-witted, hard-headed Londoner. 
The weirdness of that drive in semi- 
darkness at breakneck speed by river 
and mountain round deadly corners 
and down precipitous hills, I shall 
never forget. For three miles [5 kilo- 
metres] we had driven in silence, and I 
had given up hope. It was close on 
midnight, and we were nearing Bar- 
mouth when suddenly, without the 
faintest warning, a soft shimmering 
radiance flooded the road at our feet. 
Immediately it spread around us, and 
every stick and stone within twenty 
yards [18 metres] was visible, as if 
under the influence of the softest lime- 
light. It seemed as though some large 
body between earth and sky had sud- 
denly opened and emitted a flood of 
light from within itself. It was a little 
suggestive of the bursting of a firework 
bomb — and yet wonderfully different. 
Quickly as I looked up, the light was 
even then fading away from the sky 
overhead. I seemed to see an oval mass 
of grey, half-open, disclosing within a 
kernel of white light. As I looked it 
closed, and everything was once again 
in darkness. 
Who knew anything about UFOs in 1905? 
The same team also witnessed another 
form of the phenomenon — one also described 
by Beriah Evans, and the Dyffryn police- 
constable. It seems that each night in the 
early part of 1905 there was a regular gather- 
ing of intrigued observers along the road by 
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The ‘soft, shimmering 
radiance’ that illuminated the 
countryside as described by 
the Da//y Mirror reporter who 
had gone to investigate Mrs 
Jones and her lights. It was 
on the way back from a 
prayer meeting that the 
mysterious light suddenly 
flooded the road around 
them. Although it was nearly 
midnight the strange light 
picked out the detail of 
‘every stick and stone’ within 
20 yards (18 metres). The 
reporter and his colleague 
had just time to notice an 
oval mass of greyish light 
with a brilliant white kernel 
overhead when they were all 
suddenly plunged back into 
darkness 


‘Lighten our darkness’ 


the chapel, all hoping for the lights to appear. 
The Daily Mirror reporter saw: 
A bar of light quite four feet [1 metre] 
wide, and of the most brilliant blue. It 
blazed out at me from the roadway, a 
few yards from the chapel. For half a 
moment it lay across the road, and then 
extended itself up the wall on either 
side. It did not rise above the walls. As I 
stared, fascinated, a kind of quivering 
radiance flashed with lightning speed 
from one end of the bar to the other, 
and the whole thing disappeared. 
Meanwhile, the reporter from the Daily 
Mail, having walked several miles from Bar- 
mouth station, saw: 
A ball of fire above the roof of the 
chapel. It came from nowhere, and 
sprang into existence instantaneously. 
It had a steady, intense, yellow bril- 
liance, and did not move. It seemed to 
me to be at twice the height of the 
chapel, say fifty feet [15 metres]. Sud- 
denly it disappeared, having lasted 
about a minute and a half.... The 
minutes crept by, then two lights flash- 
ed out, one on each side of the chapel. 
They seemed about 100 yards [90 
metres] apart, and about 100 feet [30 
metres] above the roof of the chapel. 
They shone out brilliantly and steadily 


for a space of 30 seconds. Then they 
both began to flicker while one could 
count ten. Then they became steady 
again. In the distance they looked like 
large and brilliant motor-car lights. 
Many reports such as these could be quoted. 


But are there any real clues as to the nature of 


the phenomena described as ‘stars’ and 
‘lights’? How can we begin to track down 
their source? Were there real, physical lights, 
or were they illusions experienced by the 
followers of Mary Jones through the power 
of suggestion, when she told them that she 
could see lights? Were they seen only when 
she was present? Did they occur only in one 
small area? And if so, could an explanation lie 
in the fact that there is marshland near the 
chapel — might the lights have been marsh gas 
spontaneously igniting? 


Unlikely explanations 

If the phenomena had in fact occurred only 
around the Egryn chapel, a number of pos- 
sible explanations for what was seen and 
reported could have been found. For ex- 
ample, hoaxers carrying lanterns on the hills 
behind the chapel would certainly have been 
high on the list of possibilities. So too would 
misapprehension of the lights of the chapel 
itself, or those of the scattered farmhouses in 
the district, or of the distant St Tudwal 
lighthouse. Few of the conventional sources 
of light encountered by UFO investigators in 
the 1980s would have occurred then: car 
lights were rare, train lights unmistakable — 
due to the accompanying steam engine noise 


Right: the ball of fire that 
appeared before a reporter's 
startled gaze. It hovered 
motionless above Egryn 
chapel, brilliantly 
illuminating the roof, then 
abruptly disappeared. Even if 
this particular version of the 
Egryn lights could be 
explained away as ball 
lightning, Mrs Jones's other 
phenomena remain 
mysterious 


Below: the electric blue bar 
of light witnessed by, among 
others, the Da//y Mirror 
reporter and a local 
policeman. As Mary Jones 
preached, this strip of light 
appeared across the wall by 
the chapel. It quivered 
violently — then vanished 


Welsh lights 


—and aeroplanes (particularly flying at night) 
almost unheard of. 

However, the problems in analysing the 
Welsh lights are not easily resolved. While 
the appearance of the star and lights and, 
later, of other extraordinary phenomena, do 
seem to have been related to the presence of 
Mary Jones, there appears to have been no 
geographical limit to where they could be 
seen. The Barmouth Advertiser of 20 April 
1905 reported: 

This week Mrs. Mary Jones of Egryn, 

the ‘Merionethshire Seeress’ is con- 

ducting revival meetings in the Wrex- 
ham district. Some of the women 
present at the afternoon meeting on 

Monday declare that they saw a light 

hovering over the head of Mrs. Jones 

while she was speaking and praying. 

At the evening meeting, as she de- 
livered a very powerful address, and 
offered a most earnest prayer, the 
‘lights’ were seen by a large number of 
people in the chapel. The first was a 
flash like lightning while she delivered 
the first part of her address; a second 
flash appeared when she began in her 
address to describe the ‘lights’ in the 
Egryn district, and a third flash was 
seen when she was praying. She said in 
the course of her address that the 
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Welsh lights 


‘lights’ had appeared wherever she had 
visited, with two exceptions, and now 
she knew that she had not been divinely 
guided to go to those places where the 
lights did not follow her. ‘The visit of 
Mrs. Jones, followed by the lights, has 
created quite a sensation in the district. 
Wrexham (in what is now Clwyd) is on the 
other side of Wales from Egryn. 


Two fiery arms 
On 23 July 1905, about three weeks after 
Mrs Jones had held a mission nearby, a 
group of young people returning from a 
prayer meeting at Ynysybwl, near Ponty- 
pridd, Glamorgan, had a remarkable ex- 
perience. They told local reporters: “There 
appeared in the heavens a very large and 
bright ball of fire. It had two brilliant arms 
which protruded towards the earth. Between 
these arms appeared lights resembling a 
cluster of stars, quivering with varying 
brightness. It lasted for ten minutes... .’ 
A doctor from ‘Tylorstown recounted for 
the SPR enquiry an incident that occurred on 
27 May 1905. 
About Io p.m. on Saturday night I was 
coming home with my wife, when she 
drew my attention toa bright light over 
the Libanus Chapel, towards the side 
of the mountain. It appeared as a ball of 
fire about the size of a cheese-plate; it 
was perfectly fixed. As soon as I saw it I 
marked its position, in order to be sure 
that it could not be some one with a 
light on the road which passes over the 
mountain, but its position was far 
enough away from the road. 
Meanwhile, in April 1905, three clergymen 
from the Llangollen area gave the Barmouth 
Advertiser the results of their own investi- 


gations. The three had watched the part of 


the Dee Valley where Mary Jones claimed 
lights had appeared over the homes of those 
who were ‘spiritually troubled’. ‘They saw 
‘two large balls of fire rise from the earth and 
suddenly burst luridly. On the third occa- 
sion. ..a similar light travelling towards 
Vroncysylite.’ All were satisfied that, ‘Some 
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Above: the interior of the 
unassuming Egryn chapel as 
it was in 1905. During a 
meeting in April many 
witnesses saw strange lights 
flash around Mary Jones's 
head. And on several 
occasions the lights hovering 
outside the chapel flooded it 
with an unearthly glow 


Below right: on 23 July 
1905 a group of young 
Methodists returning from 
one of Mary Jones's 
Glamorganshire meetings 
witnessed one of the more 
spectacular phenomena 
associated with her. A ‘ball 
of fire’ appeared in the sky 
with two brilliant ‘arms’ 
reaching to the ground. 
Between them was a host of 
twinkling stars. They 
watched this ‘display’ for 
about 10 minutes, then 
suddenly the sky returned to 
normal 


mysterious phenomenon had appeared in 
their midst simultaneously with the visit of 
the seeress.’ ‘together with the many other 
calm and responsible reports from witnesses 
all over Wales, it makes a solid case for a 
genuine mystery. Hoax, misapprehension, 
illusion, or natural explanations seem par- 
ticularly unlikely here. 
Newspapers have hinted that there was 
a UFO connection, and the links between 
the revival phenomena and other well- 
established paranormal events seem clear 
enough. The following piece from the Occult 
Review hints at the scope of what is involved: 
‘The bedroom of an exceptionally intel- 
ligent young woman in the neighbour- 
hood has been visited three times in 
succession by a man dressed in black, 
whose appearance corresponds with 
that of the ‘Devil’ seen by Mrs. Jones. 
‘This figure has delivered a message to 
the girl which, however, she is forbid- 
den to relate. In Bryncrug, a similar 
apparition was seen simultaneously 
from different standpoints. A local pro- 
fessional man, startled, uttered an in- 
voluntary prayer. Immediately, one of 
Mrs. Jones’s mysterious ‘lights’ ap- 
peared above, a white ray darting from it 
which pierced the figure, which there- 
upon vanished. An apparition, appear- 
ing first as a man, then transforming 
itself into a large black dog, was seen at 
Abergynolwyn, a mining centre not far 
distant. 


Were the Egrynlights really UFOs? Ordid Mary 
Fones ‘create’ them? See page 798 


Are we being visited by aliens from A TS. c _ 
other planets, other galaxies? The 


Russian and American governments 


a 
take the question seriously enough to 
have their security services keep SDeEt Com 


watch. As gripping as a first class 
detective story, the book pieces 


together all the clues to provide a 
fascinating insight into one of the 
most intriguing phenomena of our f fF 


age. 


Here are five marvellous works 

of fact and fantasy which 
explore fascinating worlds of 
space and time, paranormal 
phenomena, legends from our 
mysterious past — and delve 
deep into the enigmas which 
have perplexed us since 

become the greatest hit record in Cc ancient times. 


the universe. For they contain a 
message from mankind to any 
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knowledge and achievement 
Carl Sagan and others unfolding the story of Earth IO PAYS APPROVA 


by Johannes von Bufttlar 


The weird traditions that haunt our Th S T B 
countryside — fertility giants, cursing eC ecre 
stones, witches and dragons, buried 

treasure and energy lines — have Cou niry 

been collected in an absorbing 

study that illuminates many mysteries 
of our ancient past 


Recent film of Saturn's rings is a last Photographs, charts and diagrams 

reminder of the two Voyager complete the picture 

spacecraft as they head out of our JUST COMPLETE THE COUPON 
solar system to worlds beyond. Each 


craft carries a golden disc that could iodder & Sloughtor Decide which of these books are best suited 
to your particular interests then complete 
the coupon and send it FREEPOST to 
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This major work by one of our leading D 
writers attempts to explain 
paranormal phenomena from 
dowsing to demonic possession, 
from pre-recognition to Uri Geller’s 
fork bending. His theory of “multiple 


personality” offers a riveting and BY 
convincing account of psychic 
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To: New Era Press Limited, Dept. UN3, 
Freepost, Hungerford, Berkshire RG16 7BR 


Please supply the books as indicated below 
| understand that if | am not entirely happy 
with my choice | may return the books within 
10 days and have my money refunded. 
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LJ book(s) title A at£6.95 Total 
LJ book(s)titleB at£S6.95 Total 
L_] book(s) titleCat$7.95 Total 
(s) 
(s) 
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LJ book(s)titleDat&S9.95 Total 


book(s)titleE at£&9.95 Total 


lenclose my cheque/postal order for £ 


Visit the exotic and sometimes erotic 
worlds of Tim White’s imagination 
The realism he imparts to his 
beautiful illustrations make you 
doubt that he has invented the 
scene — surely the ships, the people 
and the other worlds must really 
exist? 


Name: Mr/Mrs/Miss 
Adaress 


Postcode 


Please allow 28 days for delivery: Offer applies to 
UK readers only and closes 31st August 1981 
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KEEP A SECRET 


THE VOYAGER INTERSTELLALE RECORD 


. n these superb books 
you ull learn Secrets-awesome and 
thrilling, real and imaginary-of our 


extraordinary UNIVEPSE. gy : 
Specially selected for readers of Unexplained 


